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A USE FOR CONTEMPORARY FICTION 

BY KUTH SHEPAED PHELPS 



There is more than one way of reading a novel. The old 
read critically, comparing fiction with life as they have known 
it, and either enjoying what Mr. James has called the " emo- 
tion of recognition," or seeing in their wisdom that no rec- 
ognition is possible, that the work is not, as we say, " true to 
life." But the young read for information. They need to 
find out about life, they think, and all the things that their 
elders will not tell them they turn to learn from the novels. 
It is not merely that age is reticent ; many of the things that 
analytical youth is longing to know about, age has never no- 
ticed. It very often happens that age is matter-of-fact while 
youth is subtle; its spectacles are a generation old, and use- 
less for correcting the delicacies of modern astigmatisms; 
youth does not trust its reports. But in the great modern 
writers of fiction, youth recognizes a vision as sharp and in- 
quisitive as its own, backed by much greater knowledge, so 
that it is not strange if it takes their findings with too great 
docility. 

If, then, the young are reading current fiction in order to 
find out about life, and if lads of twenty are lending their 
girl friends, say, The Dark Flower, what is it that they are 
learning? For one thing, it would seem, we must suppose 
them to be becoming sophisticated beyond all conceivable 
predecessors in the minutiae of conducting a love-affair. Men 
and women, it is supposed, have always known a great deal 
about this matter intuitively, but our well-read young people 
know it by the book Not a look, not a word, not a gesture, 
not a step in the whole beautiful, new-old figure that they 
have not read about, that they do not know beforehand and 
recognize when it comes. Never before were there such 
books for the young to' be reading while in the throes of their 
first experimental young love-affairs, and it cannot be sup- 
posed that they will be wholly void of effect. It is like learn- 
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ing one's mother tongue by the aid of a grammar: instead 
of acquiring its use by experience and leaving the rules for 
later, or never, they begin by learning the rules, and practise 
for the pleasure of watching them come true. First-love be- 
comes more nearly a constatation than an experience. They 
may say with the young poet of " Oxford 1915," " Life has 
been a cliche all these years — I would find a gesture of my 
own." 

We are facing a situation new to the world. We have 
at last, after a deal of haranguing (not always the most 
judicious) against " Victorian hypocrisy " and " British 
prudery," a kind of fiction that is not for the young person, 
and the young person is reading it. Pur troppo. And what he 
or she wishes to learn about is love, that being youth's great 
adventure, as the great adventure of age is death. But she 
more than he seeks and desires to learn ; love and marriage 
have always seemed more woman's business, and the young 
girl already before she is grown up has thought much of 
what they are to mean to her, and of what she hopes they 
will, for her, be like. She acquires her ideal of them before 
she knows it, from poetry, from the air, from other girls, 
from hither and yon, and grows up believing on the one hand 
that a lifelong romantic love is the greatest gift life can 
give her, almost too dazzfing and precious to be hoped for, 
and on the other that it is the very lowest terms on which 
she can bear to accept life or to view herself at all. If she 
takes her ideal to college with her, she learns to analyze, per- 
haps even to smile at and to hide it; but she does not sur- 
render it. Instead, she proceeds to use it as a test upon all 
the prosaic marriages which unite her parents' staid friends, 
and though they fail to meet it — some deservedly and some 
not, since her clear young eyes are neither very discerning 
nor very sympathetic — she does not lose faith in it. Though 
the relationships which she has opportunity to observe strike 
her as tepid, gray, unimaginative, she is still not convinced 
that the thing she covets and believes in does not exist any- 
where, and turns for confirmation to contemporary fiction. 

And she finds it. In the pages of our great novelists she 
sees again and again men and women drawn together by a 
mutual feeling as ardent, as intellectualized, as comradely, as 
impassioned, as any she has imagined. But — since we must 
imagine her as reading Wells and Galsworthy, Arnold Ben- 
nett and Mrs. Wharton and Robert Herrick— she rarely finds 
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this coincident with marriage. The gray and tepid bond will 
always have bound one or other of them before they meet. 
This discovery, which is both shocking and painful, leaves 
her cornered between her inherited moral standards, her 
loyalty to her ideal of love and its rights, and her belief in 
the best fiction as the best " document,;" so her extreme 
idealism suffers revulsion into girlish cynicism. 

Lo! the greenest girl is frantic 
With the woe of all the earth. 

So much for the girl's reading. The boy's is not nearly 
so extensive usually, and even when he reads these same 
books his attitude is likely to be more matter-of-fact and 
critical. Let us be glad that it is ; if he took his fiction as seri- 
ously as the girl, it would seem to afford excuse for the light- 
est conduct. What to her is saddening and disillusioning, 
might well be to him the apologia of the last inconstancy. 
" This is the way men are " — what else could he learn from 
The Bark Flower? But he looks about him on his world and 
sees little that matches in subtlety or intensity the emotions 
and situations he has been reading of, and concluding sagely 
that life is one thing and literature another, he reads here- 
after more for entertainment than enlightenment. 

Yet we cannot now stop their reading. The boys and 
girls of today may say with Nanda of The Awkward Age 
that they could not be like those earlier less sophisticated 
ones if they tried, and that it is accordingly better not to 
try. But perhaps this sophistication can be turned into real 
wisdom, instead of leaving them just bewildered and dis- 
enchanted. There is another way of reading fiction, after all 
— and by fiction I suppose we may fairly mean the fictitious 
representation of life, whether in play or novel form — and 
if, as we have said, the old read for purposes of comparison, 
the young girl for information and the boy for entertainment, 
why should they not all read for edification? The authors 
may object to our treating their chefs d'ceuvre as " moral 
tales," but Mr. H. G. Wells, for one, will not mind; it is what 
he expressly desires. 

For if fathers would read The Way of All Flesh, Chil- 
dren of Earth, and almost anything of Bernard Shaw's, if 
mothers would read Nowadays and The Encounter, if 
husbands would read (and without too much laughter, de- 
spite its exaggerations) Elizabeth Stuart Phelps' Confes- 
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sions of a Wife, and wives Marriage and Together, daily- 
life might be a little sweeter and more harmonious in a good 
many households; while if everybody read Henry James, 
we should all have better manners. Then what are our boy 
and girl to read, and what shall they read for? She reads 
enough, if not too much, already; but accepting too readily 
what she reads as a complete picture of life, she comes to 
believe that if her ideal love ever befalls here on earth, it is 
only when and where it should not. He, on the contrary, 
reads hardly enough, and thinks little about any ideal love 
at all, until he fancies — often too inadvertently — that he sees 
her coming. She thinks too much about it, he too little ; he 
runs the risk of making one of those incomplete unions that 
will leave him exposed to tragedy later, she, that of being 
afraid to marry at all. Yet even on her assumption that all 
these " crucial instances " are to be taken as genuine cases, 
and reasoned upon to conclusions about life, there is not so 
much occasion for disillusionment as she thinks. There 
would be, indeed, if one love had simply crowded out and 
succeeded another equally deep and seemingly final ; but one 
of them — in Plaster Saints it is the first one — is always ever 
so much richer and more inclusive than the other. In every 
one of the half-dozen books we think of first, the man married 
with only a portion of his nature ; he married for glamor, for 
ambition, for domesticity, out of a dim feeling that he was 
doing his duty by society, by accident, or because it seemed 
the thing. The time had come. This works well enough un- 
less across his path happens to stray the woman whom he 
could have loved with all of himself, but if she does, we get 
an Ethan Frome, or a Remington of The New Machiavelli. 
It is not fate, or anything organic in human nature, that 
brings about the tragedy ; it is rather the lack in the man of 
just that uncompromising ideal of love as it is to be in his 
personal life, which we thought almost exaggerated in the 
girl. He has not taken the whole thing seriously enough soon 
enough, and the goddess is still as hard as in old days upon 
any who do not sufficiently revere her. Miss Alice Brown 
shows in Children of Earth that she realizes how this failure 
legitimately cools our sympathy for such heroes, when she 
makes someone in the play blame Peter for ever having 
married his " Portuguee, ,, and feels bound to turn the com- 
ment to Peter Hale's honor: " Well, I spose some men'd 
marry a woman to take care of her." 
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It does not seem too much, to suppose that if the young 
man oan only acquire as high an ideal of companionship as 
the romantic girl seems to have by instinct, he will refrain 
from the casual marriage that Stevenson likened to selecting 
the most attractive nectarine on the plate. He will range the 
orchards, and give himself a wider choice. He will be willing 
to wait, so that he may have legitimately what all these 
Remingtons and Peter Hales and 'Ethan Fromes must either 
take at destructive cost or not at all. Let him set out, then, 
to acquire it; let him read all the contemporary novels he 
can, and build his dream upon the pictured relations of Rem- 
ington and Isabel, of Peter and Mary Ellen, of Ethan Frome 
and Mattie; let him realize that the tragedy of The Bark 
Flower is not that no man can be faithful, but that Mark 
Lennan never learns — what all Wells ' heroes, with all their 
imperfections on their heads, yet know very well — that love 
is more than glamor, that it must involve the intellect too, 
and the whole man, if he is to cleave always to one woman 
only. We ought perhaps to judge our heroes more severely 
for the marriages they make, and expect them to demand 
more of the experience, to keep the soul free for something 
fit to employ it all. Why did Remington and Ethan Frome 
marry those wives in the first place? we many fairly ask, 
instead of reserving all our censure for their falling in love 
with some one else in the second. 

But if our youth is to pattern his conception on the suc- 
cesses among these fictitious relationships, the girl will do 
well to study the failures ; for while he is the one more re- 
sponsible for creating the situation, on her rests more ob- 
viously the responsibility for conducting it. Daily life is 
made up of an infinitude of little things, and little things are 
woman's province. Her mistake has often been to insist 
on making them also man's, and most of these contemporary 
studies of marriage exhibit its consequences. Women and 
men alike must pay in the coin they have, women in little 
things, men in big; but women's frequent insistence on being 
paid in their own, may wreck the exchange. 

A man must partly give up being a man 
With women folk. 

To a woman, a continuing romantic relation is the standard 
of personal success, success as a woman, and she will not 
admit defeat. It is a kind of point of honor with 
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her. It is so essentially her business that she might 
well recognize a failure as essentially hers, a failure often 
in mere feminine " niceness "; but she rarely does, partly 
because she will not relinquish her romantic role in her own 
eyes and the eyes of others, partly because to admit that her 
situation is humanly controllable would be to deny that it is 
celestially directed — and she is in the habit of conceiving 
marriage mystically, somewhat as did the eighteenth-cen- 
tury man his universe, as wound up like a clock to run a life- 
time. If it runs down before night, she never blames herself 
in her dismay, but it: the works were imperfect. To have 
accepted herself the responsibility for keeping it wound up, 
would diminish its scale among the eternal values. 

But it would appear that marriage is less like a clock than 
like a garden. Apparently it will dry up from neglect, or 
flourish and bloom under care, and there are infinite scientific 
precautions to be taken in spading, fertilizing and water- 
ing, if she will apply her whole intelligence to it, and acquire 
what gardening lore she can from contemporary fiction. She 
can profit by the mistakes, painstakingly set forth, of many 
unscientific gardeners who have left all to the unaided rains 
and sunshines of the " cosmic weather." And if she hesi- 
tates, as women do, to apply the intellect to matters of feel- 
ing, if she feels that a romance tended is- no romance : that 
is but another example of her age-long habits of sentimental 
thinking, which we must invoke even the problem plays and 
analytical fiction to help her out of. She has always pre- 
ferred to say to herself and all the world that her real is 
ideal, rather than to use any human means to make it so ; and 
this falsity of thinking at the very heart of life has weakened 
her powers of dealing intellectually with it at any point. 

We must conclude, then, that if the reading boy and girl 
are to take fiction as we suggest — as a kind of twentieth-cen- 
tury Cortegiam, or " conduct-book " — they will profit best 
by making opposite applications of it. The boy should learn 
to look at love and marriage more romantically, the girl more 
intellectually. He is to shape an ideal by which to criticize 
whatever possibility he may desire to turn into a reality; 
she, bringing her ideal with her, will study from many 
modern instances how to make her future reality approach 
more closely to her dream. 

Ruth Shepabd Phelps. 



